The Monarchy
how deep in the foundations of the Constitution the
monarchy lies. We can only attempt to answer them, and
to measure the import of our answers, by scrutinizing
with care the evidence which now lies at our disposal.
One thing, at the outset, is certain. The famous picture
of the Victorian Monarchy drawn by Bagehot seventy
years ago is, in the face of the Letters of Queen Victoria^
no longer a tenable portrait. So far from being, as he
imagined, a passive instrument in the hands of her
ministers, she was an active and insistent agent in the
conduct of government. It is true, and it is important,
that she never either refused a dissolution or vetoed a
bill. But she played a considerable part in the choice of
her ministers; she secured the appointment of some and
prevented the appointment of others. She had no hesita-
tion in forcing her views upon every aspect both of
domestic and foreign policy; the degree to which she
made her ministers'' lives a burden by her excessive
insistences is well borne out by the correspondence of
Mr. Gladstone. Against the latter, after 1874, she in-
trigued incessantly; and her letters to Disraeli, Salisbury,
and Lord Wolseley show that she did not shrink from
overstepping the elementary decencies of her constitu-
tional position. She interfered constantly in Church ap-
pointments, partly by reason of her own strong views,
but partly, also, upon the basis of advice given to her
by her private and self-chosen ecclesiastical advisers. She
had her own views on foreign affairs; and she tried to
settle difficult questions of policy behin'd the backs of
the Cabinet, She sought, not seldom successfully, to
obtain knowledge of the individual opinions of Cabinet
ministers, in the hope of playing off one section against
another. She was a consistent obstacle to army reform;
and two of the least successful acts of her
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